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Treasury  Department, 

June  16,  1868. 


Sir  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  relative  to  the  bill  now 
before  Congress  asking  aid  for  the  construction  of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  and  in  reply 
return  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  upon  that  subject  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 


Very  respectfully, 


Hon.  George  W.  Julian, 

House  of  Representatives. 


HUGH  McCULLOCH, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Treasury  Department, 

June  16,  1868. 

biR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th 
instant,  enclosing  House  bill  No.  1153,  proposing  “to  aidin  the  construction  of 
.  V  Sutro  tunnel,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,”  and  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining. 

The  mines  of  this  country  are  one  of  the  great  elements  of  national  wealth, 

d  their  successful  development  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  the  production 
i  gold  and  silver  being  particularly  desirable  in  view  of  our  present  financial 
.ondition. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the.  proposed  tunnel  should  successfully  prove  the 
indefinite  downward  extent  of  our  mineral  lodes,  it  would  largely  increase  the 
value  of  our  mineral  lands,  stimulate  mining,  and  result  in  vast  benefit  to  the 
country. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  by  scientific  men  that  the  downward  extent  of  min¬ 
eral  veins  is  unlimited,  but  this  can  positively  be  demonstrated  only  by  actual 
experiment;  and  if  private  enterprise  cannot  be  induced  to  undertake  such  a 
work,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Congress  whether  the  government 
may  not  consistently  determine  the  question. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HUGH  McCULLOCH, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

Hon.  D.  R.  Ashley, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 

House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  June  22,  1S68. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  enclosing  a  bill  and 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  for  my  consideration,  and  any  suggestions  I  might  see  proper  to  make  on 
the  subject. 

Your  letter,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  his  report 
on  the  subject. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

0.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary. 

Hon.  D.  R.  Ashley, 

House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

June  16,  1868. 

Sir:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  letter  of  Hon.  D.  R.  Ashley, 
of  Nevada,  enclosing  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  with  accom¬ 
panying  bill  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  “Sutro  tunnel,”  in  Nevada;  and 
pursuant  to  the  reference  by  the  department  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
views  of  this  office,  the  following  is  submitted  : 

The  Comstock  lode,  in  Storey  county,  Nevada,  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  the 
most  productive  silver  vein  ever  discovered,  yielding,  in  the  short  space  of  six 
years,  an  amount  of  the  precious  metals  equal  in  value  to  that  furnished  by 
many  celebrated  mines  in  periods  of  more  than  a  century. 

The  working  shafts  on  this  lode  already  extend  from  300  to  nearly  1,000 
leet  below  the  surface,  and  the  expense  of  raising  the  ore  is  increasing  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  present  the  alternative  of  the  early  abandonment  of  this  most 
prolific  source  of  silver,  or  the  construction  of  an  adit-level  to  drain  the  mines 
at  a  greatly  increased  depth;  a  result  proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  “  Sutro  tunnel.”  That  the  Comstock  lode  will  derive  extraor¬ 
dinary  benefit  from  a  work  of  this  kind,  laid  at  a  level  of  2,000  feet  beneath 
the  surface,  constructed  for  the  double  purpose  of  drainage,  of  exploring  for  new 
veins,  and  with  capacity  sufficient  to  remove  the  ore  from  a  number  of  mines 
connected  with  the  main  adit  by  drifts  extended  in  either  direction,  is  an  expec¬ 
tation  justified  by  the  experience  of  mining  districts  in  other  countries,  by  the 
geological  indications  of  the  lode  itself,  and  by  the  results  thus  far  attained  in 
the  progress  of  its  development. 
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Among  geologists  and  intelligent  miners  there  appears  to  be  little  or  no  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  lode  retaining  its  metalliferous  char¬ 
acter  to  any  depth  to  which  mining  can  be  profitably  carried.  Such  has  been 
the  case  elsewhere  in  veins  of  similar  formation,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the 
New,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  result  of  all  mining  experience  rec¬ 
ommends  the  construction  of  this  work,  and  that  the  neglect  of  securing  deep 
drainage  by  similar  means  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  failure  and  disaster 
wherever  practiced.  But  an  adit  of  the  proper  capacity,  securing  a  thorough 
development  of  this  extraordinary  vein,  and  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of 
any  similar  improvement  in  the  future,  with  the  present  prices  of  labor  and 
materials,  will  cost,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Sutro  himself,  about 
$8,000,000,  and  even  this  estimate,  large  as  it  may  appear,  may  prove  to  be  too 
low. 

The  yields  of  the  precious  metals  from  this  lode  since  the  commencement  of 
mining  operations  in  1862,  may  be  set  down  at  $85,000,000,  of  which  about 
$60,000,000  represents  silver  and  $25,000,000  gold.  The  annual  supply  for 
the  last  few  years  has  been  about  $16,000,000,  or  $11,500,000  silver  and 
$4,500,000  gold,  being  one-fifth  of  the  silver  product  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
an  inconsiderate  or  improbable  assumption  that  the  completion  of  the  Sutro 
tunnel  would  increase  the  amount  of  silver  to  $25,000,000  or  $30,000,000  annu¬ 
ally,  rendering  the  United  States  the  chief  silver-producing  country  of  the  globe, 
and  giving  us  very  important  advantages  in  this  respect  in  reference  to  the  trade 
of  the  east,  the  United  States  being  now  a  leading  competitor  for  that  trade,  in 
which  silver  is  much  preferred  to  gold. 

But  the  increase  of  silver  is  not  the  only  benefit  the  construction  of  this 
work  will  accomplish.  As  a  pioneer  enterprise  of  its  kind,  establishing  the 
value  of  deep  drainage,  the  continuity  of  mineral  lodes  in  depth,  and  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  similar  undertakings  in  other  localities,  its  tendency  will  be  to  impart 
an  impetus  to  our  milling  system  and  give  it  the  proper  direction,  at  a  time 
when  rock  mining  is  comparatively  in  its  infancy. 

But  the  amount  of  money  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  perfect  an 
improvement  of  such  magnitude  are  so  great  that  private  capital,  always  cautious 
and  sensitive,  can  scarcely  be  relied  upon  to  carry  it  to  completion  for  many 
years  to  come.  Its  advantages  are  so  manifold,  and  so  susceptible  of  demon¬ 
stration,  that  it  may,  without  doubt,  be  ultimately  completed  even  without  gov¬ 
ernment  aid;  yet  the  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  it  should  be  suffered 
to  take  this  deferred  course,  or  whether  its  importance  is  sufficiently  national  to 
justify  the  assistance  now  contemplated  byT  the  committee. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  great  increase  in  its  production  during  the  last  20  years,  but  it 
is  probable  that  during  the  next  20  years  at  least  we  are  much  more  likely  to 
witness  a  condition  of  things  quite  the  contrary  of  this.  It  is  believed  a  care¬ 
ful  investigation  into  the  causes  of  the  various  changes  experienced  during  that 
period,  in  Europe  and  America,  would  establish  the  fact,  that  the  extraordinary 
supplies  of  that  metal  have  been  absorbed  in  the  expansion  of  commerce  through¬ 
out  the  world;  in  the  construction  during  that  period  of  nearly  100,000  miles  of 
railroad  ;  also  numerous  tunnels,  bridges,  aqueducts,  with  other  similar  works 
requiring  the  highest  engineering  skill;  in  settling  up  new  States  and  coun¬ 
tries,  building  new  towns  and  cities,  in  organizing  new  branches  of  trade,  based 
upon  new  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  enlarging  the 
field  of  the  world’s  industry  to  an  extent  never  before  witnessed  in  any  century, 
and  to  repair  the  enormous  drain  of  silver  caused  by  the  eastern  trade,  and  to 
furnish  the  increased  quantities  of  the  metal  required  in  manufactures. 

Since  1848  there  have  been  transferred  from  the  workshops  and  from  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits  in  Europe  and  America  to  the  mines  of  the  Pacific  coast 
more  than  200,000  miners,  with  a  population  numbering  1,000,000  of  souls;  to 
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Australia,  more  than  125,000  miners  and  a  population  of  700,000,  whilst  there 
has  been  required  on  an  average  in  the  construction  of  internal  improvements 
an  annual  laboring  force  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men,  giving  employment 
at  the  present  time  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  of  operatives,  and  incidentally  in 
the  new  branches  of  business  arising  out  of  and  connected  with  the  management 
of  these  improvements  to  a  much  greater  number. 

Such  a  state  of  things  necessarily  creates  a  demand  for  labor  with  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  wages,  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
throughout  the  world,  an  increased  consumption  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  enhancing  their  prices  by  the  double  influence  of  increased  demand  and 
increased  expense  of  production  arising  from  the  advance  in  the  price  of  labor¬ 
er’s  wages.  These  changes  would  be  necessarily  most  apparent  in  those  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  amount  of  labor  required  bears  thehighest  ratio  to  the  population, 
as  in  new  countries  recently  settled,  and  least  of  all  in  the  older  communities  of 
Europe,  where  labor  is  most  abundant  and  the  extra  demand  more  easily  sup¬ 
plied  ;  yet  to  some  extent  they  would  be  felt  in  every  civilized  country,  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  whatever  increase  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  prices  by  the  causes  suggested,  without  supposing  any  appreciable  decline 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold.  That  the  latter  circumstance  has  not 
taken  place,  would  appear  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  in  northern  Hungary,  in  Saxony,  in  the  Harz  and  Ural  mountains,  and 
in  northern  Italy,  yielding  ores  of  so  low  a  grade  that  they  could  not  be  operated 
at  all  in  the  United  States,  except  at  a  constant  loss  to  their  proprietors,  and  at 
no  time  during  the  last  fifty  years  returning  a  profit  of  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  invested,  are  nevertheless  continued  to  the  present  day  without 
any  material  decline  in  the  profits  returned,  a  result  altogether  impossible  upon 
the  theory  of  any  considerable  depreciation  in  the  value  of  gold. 

It  is  true  that  improved  processes  of  treating  the  ores,  and  improvements  in 
the  management  of  the  mines,  have  contributed  much  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
mining  in  those  localities  ;  but  these  advantages  are  perhaps  more  than  neutral¬ 
ized  by  the  moderate  increase  of  miners’  wages,  and  other  expenses  attendant 
to  mining,  comparatively  light  it  is  true  in  the  section  of  country  under  consid¬ 
eration,  but  nevertheless  producing  an  appreciable  effect.  At  all  events  it 
appears  morally  certain  that  gold  and  silver  mining  in  many  of  these  places,  on 
account  of  the  exceedingly  small  profits  returned,  would  become  utterly  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  connection  with  a  sensible  falling  off  in  the  value  of  gold  ;  and  as  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  articles  are  easily  enough  accounted 
for  by  the  extraordinary  activity  displayed  in  every  branch  of  industry  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  supplemented  in  our  own  country  by  a  depreciated  paper 
currency,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  hypothetical  causes  in  the  domain  of  mere 
speculation. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  amounting  in  value  now  to 
between  five  and  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  has  much  more  than  doubled 
since  1848. 

Similar  results  have  been  witnessed  in  all  European  countries  where  trans¬ 
portation  has  been  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  inland  trade  increasing  regularly  with  the  facilities  furnished  for 
conducting  it,  while  the  opening  of  new  markets  on  our  Pacific  coast,  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand,  has  enlarged  the  external  commerce  of  every  civilized 
nation. 

This  vast  expansion  in  the  interior  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
the  wonderful  advances  in  material  progress  made  since  1848,  required  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  volume  of  the  precious  metals,  and  would  have  been  impossi¬ 
ble  without  it.  The  exchanges  required  in  large  commercial  transactions  may  be 
facilitated  by  clearing-house  arrangements,  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  and  drafts, 
but  the  infinitely  more  numerous  transactions  of  every-day  life  incident  to  the 
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payment  of  laborers’  wages,  railroad  freights,  passenger  fares,  express  carriage, 
telegrams,  table  expenses,  the  purchase  of  household  furniture,  wearing  apparel 
and  the  like,  derive  but  little  benefit  from  these  inventions,  and  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation,  and  when  they  become 
greatly  enlarged,  require  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  volume  of  currency. 
This  is  precisely  what  has  taken  place  in  nearly  every  prosperous  nation  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  England,  France,  the  German  States,  and  Russia,  hav¬ 
ing  each  increased  the  amount  of  gold  currency  in  circulation,  the  same  result 
being  witnessed  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1861,  and  would  be  to-day  but 
for  the  anomalous  condition  of  things  brought  about  by  the  late  civil  war. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  Europe  and  America,  in  1848,  in  the 
form  of  coin  and  manufactured  articles,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was  not 
far  from  six  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  amount  remaining  at  the  present 
day  in  the  same  form  cannot  vary  much  from  eight  thousand  millions ;  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  during  the  20  years  having  been  transferred  to 
eastern  Asia,  and  three  hundred  millions  applied  to  repair  the  losses  from  abrasion, 
from  shipwrecks,  and  other  casualties,  from  consumption  in  the  manufacture  of 
gold  leaf,  gold  lace,  gilding,  and  dentists’  foil ;  the  increase  of  the  two  metals  in 
Europe  and  America,  after  deducting  all  losses,  being  therefore,  on  an  average, 
about  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  stock  remaining  in  1848  ;  gold  having 
increased  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  and  silver  decreased  at  the  rate  of  4L.  When 
this  result,  harmonizing,  as  it  does,  with  the  most  careful  investigations  of 
statisticians  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  is  compared  with  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  gold  since  1848,  the  idea  of  its  depreciation  in  value  appears,  to  say 
the  least,  exceedingly  improbable. 

If  we  assume  the  mass  of  gold  and  silver  in  use  at  the  present  day,  in  Europe 
and  America,  in  coin  and  manufactured  articles,  as  amounting  to  the  value  of 
$8,000,000,000,  and  estimate  the  annual  supply  of  these  metals  from  all  countries 
during  the  next  ten  years  as  equal  to  the  annual  average  for  the  last  20  years, 
and  their  disappearance  by  exportation  to  the  east,  by  wear  and  tear,  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  arts  and  other  causes,  as  also  equal  to  the  average  loss  since  184S, 
we  would  receive  for  the  use  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  an  average 
annual  increase  of  only  1T3050  per  cent,  upon  the  stock  now  on  hand,  any  decline 
in  the  annual  produce,  as  now  appears  very  likely  to  happen,  reducing  this  per 
centage  still  more,  while  the  annual  increase  of  the  population  may  be  estimated 
at  1^  per  cent. 

W e  have  been  led  into  these  extended  remarks  from  an  apprehension  that 
error  of  opinion  exists  in  reference  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  extensive  gold 
discoveries  since  1S4S,  and  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  urgent 
necessity  that  exists  of  adopting  measures  to  stimulate  the  development  of  our 
mining  system  so  as  to  prevent  too  great  a  falling  off  in  the  yearly  product  of 
our  mines,  retarding  the  completion  of  our  still  unfinished  enterprises,  enhancing 
the  value  of  gold,  and  rendering  a  return  to  specie  payment  not  only  more 
difficult  but  more  remote  in  realization. 

From  our  own  districts,  from  Australia,  from  Russian  Siberia,  and  from  British 
Columbia,  the  invariable  complaint  now  is  that  the  shallow  placers  from  which 
such  fabulous  quantities  of  gold  have  been  obtained  are  rapidly  becoming 
exhausted,  and  that  in  the  future  the  supplies  of  this  metal  must  be  obtained 
mainly  from  rock  mining,  a  branch  of  industry  requiring  for  its  successful  pros¬ 
ecution  large  capital,  high  scientific  skill,  improved  machinery,  and  thousands 
of  trained  operators,  skilled  in  the  various  processes  pertaining  to  the  business 
by  years  of  experience ;  and  while  we  are  certainly  making  encouraging  progress 
in  this  direction,  especially  in  California  and  Nevada,  there  is  nevertheless  reason 
to  fear  that  unless  early  precautions  are  taken  to  place  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  more  advanced  condition,  our  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  will 
decline  from  year  to  year  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

The  same  difficulties  are  encountered  in  Australia,  and  in  a  measure  in  Siberia, 
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in  passing  from  placer  to  that  of  vein  mining,  and  each  of  the  countries  recently 
furnishing  such  abundant  supplies  of  gold  may  be  expected  to  furnish  hereafter 
for  a  number  of  years  a  much  more  limited  quantity.  These  are  not  mere  spec¬ 
ulations  ;  they  are  realities  fraught  with  important  consequences.  The  gold 
obtained  from  vein  mining  in  California  amounts  to  about  $9,000,000  a  year  ; 
in  Nevada  probably  from  $5,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  The  amount  thus  obtained 
in  other  Territories  will  probably  fall  short  of  $10,000,000,  and  the  annual  supply 
in  the  United  States  from  this  source  may  not  reach  the  sum  of  $25,000,000, 
while  the  amount  of  both  metals  obtained  from  mining  in  rock  can  hardly  be 
estimated  at  more  than  $40,000,000. 

With  proper  facilities  this  product  could  be  easily  increased  to  $100,000,000, 
or  even  to  a  still  greater  amount,  and  that  within  a  very  few  years. 

The  completion  of  the  Pacific  railroad  will  contribute  largely  to  this  result, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  mining  college,  although  not  so  immediate  in  its  effects, 
will  ultimately  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  our  mining  industry. 

In  the  mean  time  much  assistance  might  be  rendered  in  the  way  of  introducing 
improvements  in  working  the  mines  or  in  treating  the  ores  ;  and  if  the  principle 
established  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific  railroad  is  to  be  adopted  as  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  reference  to  works  of  a  direct  national  influence,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  should  not  meet  with  favorable  response  from  the  legislative  depart¬ 
ment.  No  branch  of  industry  at  the  present  day  has  more  direct  bearing  upon 
our  national  finances  than  that  pertaining  to  the  mines  of  the  precious  metals. 
At  no  previous  period  in  our  history  probably  would  a  sudden  decline  in  their 
productiveness  have  reacted  so  unfavorably  upon  our  general  prosperity. 

As  the  “  Sutro  tunnel”  seems  to  be  a  work  indispensable  to  the  proper 
development  and  continued  working  of  the  Comstock  lode,  its  success  may  lead 
to  similar  undertakings  in  other  districts.  Thus,  instead  of  repeating  the  errors 
aud  suffering  the  consequent  failures  and  disappointments  found  in  the  mining 
systems  of  Mexico  and  South  America,  our  miners  may  be  led  to  adopt  the  wiser 
policy  of  European  governments,  where  extensive  tunnels  for  draining  and  ope¬ 
rating  mines  have  been  in  use  for  centuries. 

The  Austrian  government  has  butTecently  completed  the  adit-level  of  Joseph 
II,  commenced  in  1782,  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Gran  to  the  mining 
district  at  Schemnitz,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  cutting  the  veins  at  a  depth  of  1,400 
feet.  It  is  10  feet  wide  and  12  high,  used  both  as  a  railway  and  canal,  and  was 
constructed  partly  to  explore  for  new  veins  and  partly  to  drain  mines  already  in 
operation.  The  Schemnitz  mines,  in  the  northern  part  of  Hungary,  furnish 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  aud  sulphur — gold  to  the  value  of  about  $75,000, 
silver  $700,000 — the  annual  value  of  all  the  metals  not  exceeding  $1,500,000. 
Yet  to  develop  mines  not  more  productive  than  these  the  government  commenced 
and  completed  that  extensive  work. 

The  celebrated  silver  mines  at  Freiberg,  in  operation  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  13th  century,  are  at  present  drained  by  an  adit  beginning  on  a 
tributary  of  the  river  Elbe,  extending  something  over  eight  miles  so  as  to  com¬ 
municate  with  all  the  mines  in  the  upper  part  of  the  district,  being  over  eight 
feet  wide  and  nearly  10  feet  high,  securing  a  drainage  at  a  depth  of  1,600  feet. 
But,  as  the  ore  of  these  mines  continues  to  increase  in  richness  with  the  depth, 
it  has  been  proposed  by  eminent  engineers,  and  the  government  of  Saxony,  it 
is  said,  has  in  contemplation  the  construction  of  an  adit-level  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  length  of  22  miles,  opening  in  the  river  Elbe,  and  cutting  the  veins  of 
the  Freiberg  district  at  the  average  depth  of  2,000  feet.  Should  this  bold  con¬ 
ception  ever  be  carried  into  practical  effect  it  will  constitute  one  of  the  grandest 
enterprises  of  the  present  age,  and  the  most  extensive  mining  tunnel  in  the 
world. 

The  Freiberg  mines,  to  which  so  much  talent,  energy,  and  such  vast  expendi- 
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tures  of  money  are  being  devoted  in  contriving  works  to  operate  and  improve 
them,  yield  a  silver  product  of  the  annual  value  of  about  $1,000,000,  and 
in  a  period  of  nearly  350  years  have  produced  an  aggregate  value  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $120,000,000. 

The  Harz  mines,  in  the  district  of  Claustlial,  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  are  drained  by  a  tunnel  penetrating  the  mountains  for  a  distance  of  six  and 
a  half  miles,  900  feet  beneath  the  town  of  Claustlial,  commenced  in  1777  and 
completed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  first  tunnel  in  the 
Harz  for  draining  mines  was  commenced  in  1525,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
century  three  more  were  constructed ;  and  in  1799  another  was  completed  of  a 
length,  including  galleries,  of  nearly  11  miles. 

In  1851  the  Ernst  August  tunnel  was  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gittelde  to  drain  the  deep  mines  of  the  Claustlial  district,  estimated  to  require 
22  years  in  its  completion,  but  by  the  improved  appliances  now  used  in  tunnel¬ 
ling  was  finished  in  18G4,  in  12  years  and  11  months.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  tunnel  in  the  Harz,  and  furnishes  the  deepest  natural  drainage  to  the 
mines  that  can  ever  be  obtained.  The  water  in  this  tunnel  has  sufficient  depth 
to  allow  the  use  of  long  flat-boats  for  the  transportation  of  the  ore. 

The  mines  of  the  Harz  are  chiefly  argentiferous  galena,  with  copper  pyrites, 
iron  pyrites,  and  gray  copper  ore,  producing  annually  a  supply  of  silver  worth 
$600,000,  lead  $575,000,  copper  $90,000,  iron  $125,000,  or  an  aggregate  value 
of  $1,400,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  combined  yearly  product  of  Schemnitz,  Freiberg, 
and  the  upper  Harz,  for  the  profitable  working  of  which  the  best  engineering 
talent  of  Europe  has  been  taxed  for  a  period  of  three  centuries  to  provide  means 
of  drainage  and  ventilation,  and  the  governments  of  Austria,  Saxony,  and 
Hanover  have  lavishly  expended  so  much  money,  is  not  much  over  $4,000,000, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  annually  furnished  by  the 
Comstock  lode,  for  the  proper  drainage  and  development  of  which  the  Sutro 
tunnel  is  required. 

In  all  the  localities  above  referred  to,  where  deep  drainage  has  been  effected, 
the  result  appears  to  have  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  the  projectors,  so 
much  so  at  Freiberg  that,  as  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  contemplated  to  drive 
an  adit  far  surpassing  any  similar  work  yet  undertaken,  and  reaching  a  lower 
level  than  any  hitherto  attained  in  that  locality,  and  both  in  Freiberg  and  in 
the  Harz  the  ores  appear  not  merely  to  have  maintained  their  quality,  but  even 
to  have  increased  in  richness  with  the  depth  of  the  mine. 

The  great  Sampson  vein,  on  the  Harz,  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of 
2,580  feet,  being  the  deepest  mine  now  in  operation  on  the  globe.  At  the  depth 
of  2,160  feet  one  of  the  finest  accumulations  of  ore  ever  met  with  was  reached, 
and  although  the  works  have  been  carried  down  since  420  feet  further  this 
superior  quality  of  the  ore  is  still  maintained. 

Geologists  appear  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  Comstock  lode  is  a  true 
fissure  vein,  and  that  the  ore  will  continue  of  equal  richness  to  any  depth  which 
it  is  practicable  to  work  the  mines. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  what  other  governments  have  done  for  mines  not  having  a 
tithe  of  its  productiveness,  and  of  the  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  are  at  this  moment 
deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  all  our  resources,  and  pre-eminently  so 
as  to  those  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  believed  that  if  the  policy  of  a  loan  of  the 
public  credit,  as  adopted  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  continental  railway,  should 
be  extended  to  the  enterprise  now  under  consideration,  the  results  that  would 
follow  would  be  of  great  value  to  this  republic. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  II.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior . 
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